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the surer indications of emotional conflicts that went
to the heart of the man's nature. At their worst,
the sonnets may have been only literary exercises on
conventional themes, but at their best they are surely
both superb poetry and the result of genuine emotion.
Can we doubt that the poet knew the pitfalls that
beset the course of human passion or that he had
faith, in the triumphant beauty of love and friendship ?
Yet the most splendid of these lyrical declarations of
faith add little to what we knew of the creator of the
lovers and friends of the dramas. The trivialities and
the sublimities, the sin and the idealism of the sonnets
coalesce with the emotional effects of the comedies and
tragedies. In forming our impression of the man,
whatever we may derive from the sonnets does not
contradict and does not largely affect the impressions
made by the poetry and humanity of the plays. For
the conception which each one forms of Shakespeare
the man must be derived in the main from the im-
pressions of personality implied by the plays. Such a
conception is bound to be individual and without
validity that can rest on proofs, but in the main it
has not varied greatly from individual to individual
or from generation to generation. From Jonson and
Dryden to Goethe and Tennyson, there has been no
great difference in the essentials of this estimate of
the man.

If the plays do not throw a clear light on matters
of conduct and exercise of the will, they certainly tell